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Farmer Hardcrop—We've got to git some 
Summer boarders, somehow, Marthy—guess 
I'll put this in one of them i papers, ter- 


morrer—‘* Boarders Wanted : 


No lady over 
25 years of age taken.”” 


Farmer Hardcrop (two days later)—Gosh, 
Marthy, it’s no use talkin’ ; advertisin’ pays. 
—Puck. 





At the Writers’ Club.—‘‘ Are you 
acquainted with Mr. Yardwide Stripling, Mr. 
Forceit ?"” 

** |—aw—I think Mr. Stripling has met me,” 
replied Mr. Forceit.—Fudge. 


“Do you think a man does his best 
work when he writes for money ?’ 

“I should say so,” replied the young man. 
* About the cleverest writing I ever did was a 
letter that convinced my uncle I needed a hun- 
dred.” — Washington Star. 


*“*Can you suggest an inscription to 
go over the gate of the new cemetery ?”’ the 
president asked of the editor of the Quohosh 
Bugle. 

‘Let me see,” replied the editor, ‘*‘ How 
would this do: ‘ We have come to stay’ ?””— 
Brooklyn Life. 


A Slight Interruption.—He came 
into our inner sanctum when we were very 
busy, and when he began by saying, “I’ve 
brought you something I dashed off yester- 
day,’ we scarcely attempted to mask our im- 
emp with a little smile, but we looked at 

and said ‘“* Yes? 

“Yes,” said he; ‘‘ I dashed’’em off as soon 
as I got ‘em on. They done up the wrong 
E- I can’t wear forty-two-inch pants. I'd 

ke to exchange ‘em. 

Then we looked pleasanter and turned him 
over to the exchange editor ; but we are afraid 
if we want seclusion in our sanctum we'll have 
to move it up another flight of stairs.—Sm7th, 
Gray & Co's Monthly 





The following epitaph may be seen 
in the cemetery of a parish in the environs of 
Paris: ‘‘ Here lies Madame N————, wife 
of M. N-——-——, master blacksmith, The 
railing round this tomb was manufactured by 
her husband.”’"— 77%7-Bits. 


The bright*kid who got off the fol- 
lowing ought to be wortha million by the time 
he is twenty-one : 

Tommy—Can we play at keeping a store in 
here, mamma? 

Mamma (who has a headache)—Certainly, 
but you must be very, very quiet. 

Tommy—Well,, we'll pretend we don’t ad- 
vertise,— Zr. 


Their Attention Is Always Called.— 
Congressman Bigwig: Are you a reporter? 

Scratchly—Yes, sir. 

Congressman—There was a piece about me 
inthe Whirald, pes. 

Scratchly—Yes, si 

Congressman—Well, I wish you would call 
my attention to it, so that —— deny the 

ts it cont: d.—P'uc 


TWO LETTERS. 

To Mr. S, Tudor Tudd: Dear Sir—Kindly 
accept enclosed check for $x. 250, in ones of 
your poem, ‘‘ A Water Lily,”’ which appeared 
in No, 3106 of Fudge. With thanks for your 
contribution. Editor Fudge. 

Fudee: Sirs—Please find enclosed P, O. 
note for $2.00, for which send me to address 
below 20 copies of Fudge No, 3106. Yours, 
etc., S. Tudor Tudd.—Brooklyn Life. 
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Lost 


To the World 


is he who stops advertising. To reach the goal of suc- 
cess advertising is as necessary as the powerful engines 
of the ocean steamships are requisite to bring them to 
their destination. 

If the wind continues in the right quarter and no 
storms occur, the steamship after a long time may arrive 
in port without the use of its engines ; and so the man 
who does not advertise may succeed; but the chances 
are largely against both. 

In either event, valuable time has been wasted. 

To arrive at one’s destination, or to make a success in 
business, the shortest possible time occupied in accom- 
plishing the same is what is desired. 

To bring about either, the best and latest approved 
means should be used. 

People differ as to methods, but very few are success- 
ful who do not advertise in some way. 

The most successful business men have become so by 
using the newspapers—supp!ementing them by proper 
business methods. The majority of successful adver- 
tisers use the local country papers. Many of them use 
the city dailies as well, but they stick to the local country 
papers year by year, as the returns from them for each 
dollar invested pays better than other advertising. 

Continuous and good advertising in the local country 
weekly is certain to prove remunerative—if accompanied 
by correct business methods. 

It takes some time to obtain the confidence of the 
country people, but when secured it is worth all it 
has cost. 

The local paper is the best means to secure it. 


There are 1400 local papers comprising the 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS. 


They are separated into nine divisions, respectively 
covering the New England, Middle and Southern States. 
Any or all of these divisions can be used at half a cent 
a line a paper for transient advertising ; quarter of a 
cent a line when 1000 lines are engaged. 

One order, one electrotype only necessary. 


Catalogue Free. 


ATLANTIC Coast LISTS, 


134 Leonard St., New York. 
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SUGGESTIVE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
‘By James C. Moffett. 


A phase of advertisement writing 
not often discussed is suggestiveness. 

In literature the great writers are 
those that awaken thought on the part 
of their readers —that stir them to 
think for themselves and to follow 
out logically trains of ideas started 
by the contact of their more vigorous 
minds. 

We value such writers as much for 
what they suggest as for what they ex- 
press; in fact, their peculiar charm 
often lies in that which they indicate 
rather than what they say. Their 
writings belong to the literature of 
power, not to that of knowledge. 

In the higher kind of advertisement 
writing much of the same qualities of 
mind are demanded in the writer. The 
best written advertisements need not 
tell everything about an article or sub- 
ject ; like the short stories of Maupas- 
sant or Daudet, they should leave 
something for the imagination to work 
upon. A large number of English and 
American story-tellers seem to labor 
under the impression that they must 
think as well as write for their readers, 
and consequently everything is spun 
out to a tediously fine point. <A writer, 
either literary or business, who ad- 
dresses an intelligent class of men and 
women should have perfect confidence 
in the imagination of his readers; he 
should not feel compelled to explain all 
he intends to convey to them. 

The man who designed the adver- 
tisement.of a Boston shoe firm that 
prints a cut of their ‘‘ Ladies’ French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot” with the 
price, $1.50, in large, clear white figures 
across the side of it, with the quotation 
beneath in small type, ‘*a dollar saved 
is a dollar earned,” displayed a unique 
talent for presenting on paper an idea 
very effectively without expending much 
ink ; the addition of the name of the 
manufacturer would have been all that 
was required to make it a complete 
advertisement. The suggestion that 
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money would be saved by purchasing 
this particular boot—the point the 
writer had in view—could not have 
been put more tersely and at the same 
time so plainly. 

Another element that enters into suc- 
cessful advertisement writing—but in 
direct contrast to suggestiveness — is 
that of mystery. In all persons the 
bump of inquisitiveness is largely de- 
veloped, and the writer who can arouse 
the curiosity of his readers and hold it 
is the one who is going to knock the 
most persimmons. Your advertisement 
must not only attract his attention, it 
should also make him—or her, for that 
matter—curious enough to read it again 
and to think over it ; then to call the at- 
tention of his friends to it, and finally 
to invest a number of his hard-earned 
dollars in what you have to seil. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations 
of this kind of writing I refer to was 
the work of acertain memory specialist 
who used an enormous amount of 
printers’ ink in advertising several years 
agoa ‘** Marvelous Memory Discovery ” 
he claimed to have made. That Aris- 
totle was twenty odd centuries ahead of 
him in making this discovery does not 
here concern us, but the manner in 
which he heralded it proved him to be 
an advertising genius. His advertise- 
ments for the most part appeared in 
the big magazines and the high class 
weeklies. As he would teach his 
method only for a very stiff ‘* considera- 
tion” and on condition that his pupils 
signed a $500 bond of secrecy, he ap- 
pealed, of course, entirely to a well-to- 
do class of readers. The words ‘* Mar- 
velous Memory Discovery”—he used 
two l’s in ‘‘ marvelous” while working 
our more conservative English cousins 
—almost always appeared in very heavy- 
faced type and were sure to attract 
attention. The assertions that it was 
‘* wholly unlike artificial systems ;” 
that it would be a sure ‘‘ cure of mind 
wandering,” and also that ‘‘ any book 
would be learned in one reading ” were 
printed in a smaller bold-face type, fol- 
lowed by a list—set in brevier—of the 
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various cities he had visited and the size 
of his classes in each, together with the 
names of prominent men who had in- 
dorsed his system in this country and 
in England. 

Sometimes he varied his advertise- 
ments by printing merely a large por- 
trait of some well-known man, as Mark 
Twain, for instance, and beneath this 
he would insert in modest-sized type a 
letter he had recently received from Mr. 
Clemens highly recommending his sys- 
tem, adding the words *‘ prospectus post 
free.” And it wasin this ‘‘ prospectus” 
that the astute professor got in his fine 
work as an advertisement writer. 

Now it should be remembered that 
this mnemotechnist had the peculiarly 
difficult task of telling you something 
about a subject that he could not tell 
you everything, as what he did not dis- 
close was exactly what he wanted you to 
pay him tolearn. The prospectus was 
a paper-covered book of some seventy 
or eighty closely-printed pages, and 
contained, besides a large number of 
testimonials, an interesting account of 
how he came accidently to make his 
‘*marvelous discovery”; how his sys- 
tem differed so widely from all previous 
teaching on the subject and what aston- 
ishing feats a person could accomplish 
who had once mastered it. 

The book he issued in this country I 
happen to know was identical with that 
which he had used in England—where 
he also reaped a golden harvest—with 
the addition of a number of pages, as 
an appendix, containing American tes- 
timonials as they were received from 
time to time. In writing this pros- 
pectus, as he called it, he adopted a 
sort of to-be-continued-in-our-next style 
that was most engaging ; a dozen times 
he seemed to be just on the point of 
revealing his ‘* discovery”; the reader 
on every other page imagined he had 
guessed the secret of the professor’s art 
to find the next moment that it had 
eluded him ; and as he finally shut the 
book it was with the same feverish feel- 
ing he would lay down Stockton’s story 
of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger.” 

That this style of advertisement 
writing was immensely successful in 
persuading the hypnotized reader to 
ascertain his secret is proved by the 
fact that although the professor's ‘* dis- 
covery” was really as old as the ever- 
lasting Alps he is said to have cleared 
a round half million of dollars during 
the two years in which he lectured ‘in 
this country. 
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AUCTION SALE ADVERTISEMENTS 
By Edward A. Oldham. 


I seldom read an auctioneer’s an- 
nouncement in the advertising columns 
of a newspaper that I do not become 
impressed with the concealed humor 
contained therein, if not the absolute, 
unblushing audacity displayed. It 
brings to mind the interesting expres- 
sion on the face of the man who has 
given a hurrying stranger he has just 
stopped on the crowded street a new 
sort of puzzle to solve. 

Auction advertisements—and I speak 
of them as a class ; happily there are 
exceptions to the rule—seem to be con- 
structed with the sole view of befud- 
dling the mind of the readers. They 
easily suggest the ‘‘ legal notice” that 
is inserted to comply with the require- 
ments of the law, and are made pur- 
posely obscure and misleading. Of 
course the auctioneer doesn’t have any 
such intentions. He honestly wants 
people to know that on a certain day, at 
a certain hour, he will offer to the high- 
est bidders certain pieces of property. 

Be it said to his credit, it is foreign 
to his desires that a confused idea 
should be derived regarding his con- 
templated sale. Yet a very large pro- 
portion of those who read his announce- 
ment don’t see the date of the sale, and 
get a very heterogeneous idea of what 
is offered. Another large proportion 
of newspaper readers never take the 
time or trouble to wade through these 
advertisements ; and still another large 
proportion of people who become pur- 
chasers at an auction sale never saw 
the advertisement, but stumbled in 
while the sale was in progress or about 
to begin. 

Now, there is but one conclusion 
that can be drawn from the foregoing, 
and that is his evident wish to institute 
an economy of advertising space where 
such large expenditures are constantly 
being made by him for advertising. 
He argues that if he can crowd the an- 
nouncement of the date and hour, with 
the list of things to be sold, into a 
three-dollar space, there is no need to 
spend five dollars for it. 

This sort of philosophy is as full of 
holes as a ladder. It is insidiously de- 
ceptive and misleading, and more men 
than auctioneers have gone to the wall 
in business by adhering to just such 
false reasoning. 

This class of advertising ought not 
to be dissimilar to the average business 


















announcement found in a newspaper 
space. There are four things that are 
to be stated : what is to be sold, when 
it is to be sold, where it is to be sold, 
and by whom it is to be sold. The 
first is the most important, and the 
last the least important ; yet the order 
is reversed in nine cases out of ten. 

The articles offered ought not to be 
“run in” or jumbled up, where the 
casual reader would not be apt to see 
every item, but each should be given a 
line to itself ; and if there are many 
different items, two or three columns 
or tiers of items could be arranged 
within the newspaper column. But to 
put them one after another, side by 
side, in several closely set lines, but 
invites oversight and indifference. 

The date and hour should always be 
in a display type, blacker or larger 
than the body of the advertisement ; 
and, next in importance, the street and 
number should be treated to a line to 
itself. 

Were this formula more generally 
adopted, fewer people would “skip” 
this class of advertisements, more peo- 
ple would deliberately make it a prac- 
tice to see what was offered them, and 
consequently a greater attendance of 
actual buyers would be present at the 
sale, and with more bidders the higher 
the selling price ; consequently, it seems 
that every auctioneer must readily see 
the wisdom of effecting a reform in his 
advertising methods, where they prom- 
ise increased returns, with compara- 
tively moderate increase of expenditure, 
or with no increase if he so sees fit. 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. 
By William O. Stoddard. 


Every sound-minded observer 


is 
aware of the strong analogies which 
run through from one department of 


human endeavor to another. The sci- 
ence and practice of advertising fur- 
nish abundant illustrations of these 
analogies, and these present, in a strik- 
ing manner, the teaching that the law 
of trade information is the law of the 
human mind. 

The practical advertiser knows, al- 
most painfully well, that the average 
human mind tires out. It will sear 
over. It will become as tough against 
all his advertising pins as if it were the 
hide of a rhinoceros. ‘That is, there 
is a point where the power of mere re- 
iteration fails and there is a kind of 
reaction. More than one fortune has 
been made by men who have watched, 
instinctively, for the trade opportunity 
in this way given. 

For instance, the ‘* Twice Boiled 
Double Green Turtle Soup” has an 
absolute monopoly of the market. It 
has been advertised to death and no- 
body will buy anything else. Compe- 
tition is hopeless. Comparison is out 
of the question. Every known expert 
has published his approval of the stand- 
ard article. It would manifestly be a 
waste of money to advertise a rival. 

There is nothing else so absolute, so 
autocratic, as success—as a success 
which pre-empts and occupies a defi- 
nite business field. Grant it all and 
study it, for here is the expert adver- 

_______, tiser’s opportuni- 





To illustrate some meaning, or sentiment 
Now comes in very handy to describe our 
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A TROUSERS AD. 


This ‘‘ Whitcomb Riley ” style of twisting verses all around, 


And then, for men, whose legs have that graceful line, the curve, 
But who. in spite of that defect most certainly deserve 
A pair of TROUSE + thet will fit, our clerks polite will show, 


Corner Main and Washington Streets, Greenville, S. C. 


ty. There is no 
necessity, really, 
for a new inven- 
tion. There is no 
demand for a bet- 


profound, 
PANTS display; 


For instance for bow- ter article. The 
legged men we've, thing already in 
Trousers shaped this way ; universal use is 


good enough. Per- 
haps it cannot be 
improved. At all 


events, all are per- 
ip to toe. fectly satished 
shapely limbs, with It. 
his ar fa It is because 


And when he leaves the store, of course, his heart is filled with bliss, they are so that 
Because he’s got a pair of the fresh advertis- 

PANTS shaped ing point has been 

nice and md like this. reached, for the 

SMITH & BRISTOW, good thing has 


had its day. The 
time for change 
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has come. The well-pleased household- 
ers are ready to call their old friend a 
visitor, to say goodbye and to extend 
a cordial welcome to another well-pre- 
sented guest. It is the law of all hu- 
man hospitality, run out into advertis- 
ing, and it will work wonders for 
**Smith’s New Twice-Boiled Double- 
Green Turtle-Soup.” 

The new presentation will largely 
increase the general sale of soup, even 
if the supposed new-comer shall be 
really the old fellow himself in a new 
dress. Nobody will stop to inquire 
too closely in that direction, but even 
the chemists will give the essential 
variations between the two cans of 
soup that were boiled. in the same pot. 

Probably no other trade has worked 
this idea more thoroughly than the to- 
bacco men, preserving, generally, the 
old while bringing out the new. It 
might not be a bad idea for any student 
of the art of advertising to delve into 
to the dusty showcase of an old South 
street or Nassau street or Third ave- 
nue tobacco divan, and fish up the rep- 
resentatives of the established tobacco 
houses. He will learn something about 
tired-out favorites, and even about 
some visitors who took a rest and then 
came again. 

If, however, he finds, in that or any 
other line, one article which is said to 
have complete possession of the mar- 
ket, to the exclusion of all others, 
there is probably his best hope for a 
venture. If not for him, then there is 
the best field for the very men who 
own it to try what may be called a 
‘*rotation of crops,” for the best 
ground in the world will not stand too 
many repetitions of the same thing. 

S ibe 
A PRINTER’S NOTES ON ADVER- 
TISING. 


By W. W. Pasko. 


The classification of advertisements 
is often neglected in printing offices 
from carelessness. It is less work for 
the foreman when they are not thus 
separated, and there is less work in the 
counting-room. Both these excuses, 
however, are trivial. Ina large news- 
paper office, while the foreman’s place 
is a responsible one, and he needs to 
be a man of experience and judgment, 
he does not have much work, and he 
has an abundance of assistance. The 


classifying in the counting-room and, 


from the foreman’s desk is not done by 
the copy, but by the make-up from the 
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proof. A newspaper has a certain 
number of headings, perhaps twenty 
to fifty. Everything must go under 
one of these. When the proofs come 
out and have been corrected, a short 
examination will show under which 
head any particular notice should go. 
Write this in lead pencil or blue pencil 
at the edge of the proof. Thus when 
the type is handled there is no need of 
further inspecting the slip. In some 
offices this marking is done by the 
proof-reader. 


Advertisements should not only be 
classified, but they should be sub-classi- 
fied by arrangement under the headings. 
Thus, under ‘* Help Wanted,” if this 
includes both men and women, cham- 
bermaids should be together, chamber- 
maids and waitresses following, and 
waitresses in another place below. 
Respect should be paid, too, to the 
views of advertisers. Should some 
Boston or Salem housekeeper come to 
New York and advertise for a ‘* second 
girl,” which, being translated into the 
New York language, meansa chamber- 
maid and waitress, it ought not to be 
put under this sub-division, but under 
S. There are maids who would rather 
work where they were thus called than 
in other houses, and it increases the 
probability of the advertisement being 
valuable. 


No device has yet been originated 
which for simplicity and neatness is 
better for small advertisements than a 
two-line letter at the beginning of each, 
with the remainder of the line in 
capitals. Two or three dailies in New 
York have lately began the use of a 
broad and heavy-faced initial capital. 
It does not look as well. There is an 
air of neatness and suitability about the 
two-line letter that other contrivances 
cannot equal. A very erroneous prac- 
tice, speaking typographically, that 
some newspapers have, is of continuing 
the capitals to the end of the line and 
then beginning the next line with lower- 
case, whether the word is finished or 
not. Any one would see the incon- 
gruity of this if the two parts of the 
word were together, as in BAR-gain, 
WASHING-ton, or CAL-ico, but their 
perceptions are obscured by the. fact 
that one part is in one line and another 
part in another line. 


Advertising rules should be cast with 
a shoulder on them, They should not 




















be less than half nonpareil in thickness, 
and could very easily be half brevier. 
Thus the necessity of putting a lead 
after one advertisement and before an- 
other is obviated. Sometimes it will be 
found in looking over a newspaper that 
they have been forgotten in particular 
places, and that the matter is jammed 
up against the rule. It is frequently 
the case that a make-up, when a num- 
ber of advertisements coming together 
make nearly a column, will lead the 
whole in some particular places so that 
the length should be cxactly right. If 
this is done with type-metal leads, 
while the leads which always stay in 
are of brass, he will have no difficulty 
in taking the former out when the 
exigency passes. Should he object to 
this, a certain proportion of leads can 
have a little nick cut out at one end, 
these being used for spacing out. When 
the matter comes out of the page, the 
foreman will have no difficulty in cast- 
ing his eye down the columns and 
taking out all the superfluous ones, 
When these or other precautions are 
not observed, it will frequently be 
found that an advertisement has grown 
several lines between the time of set- 
ting and of distributing. 





“ONE IN A HUNDRED.” 
By A. C. Ladd. 


The man who said ‘I don’t believe 
advertising pays ; advertising won’t sell 
goods ; you've got to show goods to 
sell them,” was not likely to lose much 
—except his time. 

Nor was he liable to make much in 
his business, for carried to a logical 
conclusion his theory of doing business 
would obviate the necessity of carrying 
much stock, asa retai! purchaser seldom 
buys more than one baby carriage, one 
piano, one box of soap, one hat, or one 
anything atatime. Hence a light stock 
would save invested capital. He might 
go further, and dispense with printed 
stationery, with signs, with a show 
window, with many business acces- 
sories entailing expense, for people 
could see the kind of goods kept by 
looking into the store. He might go 
further still in his theory that purchas- 
ers will seek for what they need, and, 
by taking a back location where stores 
are cheap, save in rent the equivalent 
of a good living. He might, if a 
wholesaler, reason that traveling sales- 
men are expensive, therefore unneces- 


sary. 
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He might experiment with other 
such theories, but what he would inev- 
itably do—should he practice them— 
would be to get out of business. He 
would be acting contrary to the estab- 
lished laws of trade—customs that no 
one or dozen business men can run 
counter to and succeed. 

In the days when the retailer made 
his annual or semi-annual visit to the 
wholesale market, each jobber had a 
chance of securing his trade without 
the aid of traveling salesmen. But the 
method of business is now reversed, 
and the retailer receives the business 
call. In certain lines of trade the seller 
must go to the purchaser ; the expense 
cannot be avoided. As a well-located, 
roomy and conveniently arranged store, 
signs, a seasonable and ample stock of 
goods, experienced and attentive clerks, 
are the attractions which draw and 
hold custom for the retailer, so are 
traveling salesmen, printed stationery 
and other matter, and the various 
methods of communication with a dis- 
tant retailer as necessary adjuncts, if 
he be a wholesaler. They are adver- 
tising—a part of the modern business 
machinery of securing and holding 
trade. 

Years ago, when communities were 
not thickly populated, when in towns 
every one knew every one else, and 
every one else’s business, when papers 
were few, and ‘‘news” did not get 
into them until everybody knew it, the 
stock of human interests was very dif- 
ferent than now. Where once it was 
everybody’s business to know every- 
body else’s business, it is now the 
settled purpose of most people to avoid 
knowing the business of others. 

Hence advertising, that they may be 
made to know it. 

One has but to be reminded of the 
universal annoyance of having trade 
forced in upon people at their homes 
to understand the degree of change 
that has taken place in this respect. 
The traveling peddler,.who years ago 
was a welcome visitor in the country, 
is now—often unjustly—denominated 
a tramp. The display of his wares is 
not desired ; the public is served in a 
better and more satisfactory manner. 
Everything that one may wish to buy 
is set forth in the papers attractively, 
and in such form that one can read or 
not, as one chooses. And the reader 
can select the time and place when the 
description or claims for the goods 
shall be spread betore him, 
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Hence newspaper advertising — a 
method of announcement to possible 
purchasers which, at the present day, 
accompanies nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness transactions in this country from 
first to last of the year. What one 
man, or hundred men, can make head- 
way against this absolutely established 
method of business, practiced in all 
communities ? 

If a man could live half a dozen or- 
dinary lives he possibly might live long 
enough to force upon the public his 
own peculiar notions of business. As 
his term of life is limited, he must 
shape his course to his surroundings 
and concede to established custom, 
if he would prosper. The modern 
business man finds general methods 
fixed; he can only hope to improve 
those methods in detail, not iz /ofo. 
If he would succeed in most mercantile 
lines he must advertise; his energy, 
capacity and ingenuity will find ampie 
vent and reward in improving upon 
the advertising methods of others. 

It is a well-established fact that 97 
per cent of those who engage in busi- 
ness fail to be self-supporting and 
prosperous—that but one in a hundred 
is noticeably successful. It has been 
said that go per cent of advertising is 
injudicious—a claim not so easily de- 
monstrable. Admitting for the time, 
however, its truth, it should be noted 
that the three per cent of business men 
who succeed—and especially the one 
man in the hundred who is remarkably 
successful—in mercantile business are 
practically, without exception, the heay- 
iest advertisers in the country. 

Now it isa reasonable claim that a 
business, no matter how well adver- 
tised, must be ably managed in its 
other details to be prosperous. It is 
therefore fair to presume that marked 
success has attended the efforts of the 
one man in the hundred as a result of 
shrewd management in all of the de- 
partments of his business. Is it not, 
therefore, further reasonable to pre- 
sume that these successful business 
men, who are also heavy advertisers, 
would be the first to discover that ad- 
vertising is not profitable if that be the 
fact? And again, is it not also reason- 


able to suppose that these same leaders 
in trade, with the foresight, means and 
courage to innovate, would be the first 
to curtail expense in advertising were 
continued prosperity without advertis. 
ing possible? But they do not di- 
minish their advertising expenditures. 
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They have made their mark, with ad- 
vertising as their strongest weapon, 
and they continue to steadily extend 
its scope. 

Advertising takes many forms—all 
of value when properly employed, 
But in considering that which carries 
with it the best prospect of success, 
one is naturally again drawn to study 
the methods of others. And this is 
what we find: That throughout the 
length and breadth of the land the ad- 
vertised businesses that have pros- 
pered, after practicing the numberless 
methods for gaining publicity, are 
unanimously placing the bulk of their 
advertising expenditures in the news and 
periodical publications. That which 
has prospered ninety-nine business 
men would seem to be the path for the 
hundredth man to follow. We never 
read of failures caused by systematic 
and intelligent advertising. 

Nor is success in newspaper adver- 
tising confined to houses whose goods 
can have a national sale—to those who 
employ papers throughout the country. 
Take up any newspaper, whether met- 
ropolitan or issued in the village, and 
the stranger can readily pick out the 
prosperous business houses in the com- 
munity by the advertisements. The 
announcements in the local paper evi- 
dence the fact that the eye of the pur- 
chaser must be sought through the 
same channel that the national adver- 
tiser reaps his harvest. The reader 
expects to find these announcements. 
They are as much a part of the daily 
wants of the public as the accounts 
of fires, funerals, political events, or 
amusements, They are business news. 

But their attractiveness, effect upon 
the reader, money-making quality, de- 
pend upon their careful preparation and 
presentation in proper mediums. And 
this necessity of the business commu- 
nity has in itself created a business, that 
of preparing and handling the advertis- 
ing of others—the advertising agency. 

The lawyer, the doctor, the account- 
ant, the architect and others are men 
of special lines of information. They 
are consulted for their expert knowl- 
edge. The advertising agent occupies 
an analogous position. He is experi- 
enced in the preparation of advertising 
announcements, and in their arrange- 
ment to effectively attract and interest 
the reader; in the selection of types, 
the devising of illustrations, the eco- 
nomical use of space; in the selection 
of papers that should be employed to 














reach certain classes of readers, the 
rates for advertising, the systematic 
checking of the papers, that the adver- 
tiser may know he gets what he pays 
for, and other details of this distinct 
business. Hence it has resulted that 
through the hands of the advertising 
agent business representing millions of 
dollars is transacted every year, with 
satisfaction to the newspaper publishers 
and benefit to the advertisers; the 
former receiving a great amount of 
business which they would not other- 
wise, and the advertisers being relieved 
of the details of a business they do not 
understand, avoiding the pitfalls of in- 
experience, receiving more from the 
papers than they could get by direct 
dealings, and a return on the outlay 
which they could not, unaided, hope 
for. By counseling with the agency 
they profit by the experience of other ad- 
vertisers, to them unknown, and avoid 
unprofitable experiments. And it is by 
seeking such counsel that the adver- 
tiser, starting in business, becomes the 
‘‘ one in the hundred ” of business men. 


By T. B. Russell. 
Lonpon, June ag, 1892. 

For the first time, the London 7imes, 
Daily Telegraph, and other morning 
dailies of the highest rank, have ac- 
cepted a page advertisement containing 
a block. It was an American an- 
nouncement— Mrs. Ruppert’s toilet 
specialities—and cost per insertion, in 
each paper, something like $1,000. 
The Daily News has hitherto stood 
alone, taking blocks of approved de- 
sign only, and only on one particular 
page, and it has never seemed any the 
worse for the peculiarity. The Daily 
Graphic, of course, after the first few 
issues has always taken what illustrated 
advertisements it could get—though it 
made an effort to do without them at 
first; but then it does not rank with 
the Daily News and Telegraph. 

* * * * * 


Just now everybody here is full of 
the general Parliament election, and 
trade is a good deal depressed accord- 
ingly. We have also an epidemic of 
amateur advertising. It is curious that 
with all the expense to which political 
candidates put themseives in advertis- 
ing, they seldom or never make use of 
what one would think precisely the 
kind of advertising which would do 
them the most good, namely, advertis- 
ing in newspapers of the opposite po- 
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litical party to theirown. Yet this is 
exactly the way in which they might 
carry the vote-catching war into the 
enemy’s country ; it is the votes of the 
opposing party they are after, and yet 
the most obvious means of angling for 
them is neglected! The only adver- 
tisement, headed ‘‘ To the Electors,” 
which I had seen (and which made me 
think, for a moment, that this idea had 
occurred to some one) turned out to be 
a somewhat Pecksniffian appeal to tee- 
totallers to recommend one of those 
strange mixtures which ‘‘ temperance ” 
people of a certain class imagine to be 
capable of substituting alcoholic bev- 
erages—as if people got drunk for 
the taste of the beer! (though I never 
met with a ‘‘temperance” beverage 
which was otherwise than exceedingly 
mawkish). This particular drink was 
called Kop’s Ale, which is being intro- 
duced by a German or Pole named 
Lowenfeld. I do not wish to find fault, 
but if the wicked alcoholic beer could 
be made to taste like that, it should be 
a fine thing for the teetotal cause ! 
* = * * 

It seems a queer method of advertis- 
ing to find fault with other people be- 
cause they advertise too much ; but the 
Vinolia people, who never seem happy 
unless they are attacking somebody, 
seem to think the method a good one, 
and as they are also excessively hard to 
please (apparently) I suppose it ought 
to be, though nobody would have 
thought it : 





MODERATION IN ALL THINGS. 

Honest soap almost sells itself, and does not 
require to have millions spent in advertising 
it. ‘* Vinolia” is the very finest of soap, and 
is sold at a fair price. We have advertised it 
at home and abroad with moderation, and it 
has probably the largest sale in the world. 





The above is being quite extensively 
advertised, and if previous announce- 
ments had not made the world aware 
that Blondeau et Cie have a monop- 
oply in ‘** honest” soap I should have 
thought. this very daring and good 
natured of them, this revelation of the 
secret ; because some more of us might 
have advertised—** with moderation” — 
and got rich on the same line. But no 
doubt the monopoly aforesaid does it. 





WHEN you are obliged to sell your 
goods for less than you paid for them, 
on account of a decline, the real loss 
occurred when the price dropped, not 
when you sold them.—D, 7. Mallett, 
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CATALOGUE MAKING, 


Instead of a mere list of manufac- 
tures, presented in an ordinary manner, 
the modern catalogue is in strong con- 
trast with the publications of only a 
few years ago. Regarded from a purely 
commercial standpoint, the catalogue 
calls for the same desirable features of 
presentableness and attractiveness that 
one expects in anything which is repre- 
sentative of a firm’s business. With 
the splendid facilities of correspond- 
ence and transportation, general busi- 
ness has extended greatly beyond any 
local limitations, and as the most gen- 
eral salesmen in many establishments, 
the catalogue has become of paramount 
importance. In many cases it is the 
sole business representative. As the 
purchaser does not see those with whom 
he deals, his opinion is formed from 
what he does see. Generally the things 
seen are the envelope, the letter head- 
ing, the letter, and the catalogue. 
Hence the catalogue is largely respon- 
sible for the impression and opinion 
which a person has of a business house. 

Having secured the interest of the 
purchaser, perhaps through advertis- 
ing, the catalogue goes broadcast as the 
general salesman. It is the point of 
many advertisements simply to get the 
reader to send for a catalogue. With 
the increasing use of this feature of 
business, there has been a fully equal 
advance in the attention which cata- 
logues have received, and the results 
obtained. One readily recalls the large, 
poorly printed, and but slightly illus- 
trated catalogues of only a few years 
back. The changes in catalogue mak- 
ing may be said to be largely due to 
the increasing appreciation of good 
work and artistic features, and to the 
possibilities in illustration resultant on 
the advances made in the engraving 
methods. 

THE WIDE USE OF CATALOGUES. 

There is hardly a line of general 
business which does not issue a cata- 
logue. The first important use made 
of catalogues was probably in descrip- 
tions of machinery and general manu- 
factures, the circulation being con- 
fined largely to trade limits. Among 
seedsmen the catalogue is also largely 
the basis of business. 

House-furnishing goods have always 
been largely advertised by catalogues, 
and within the last few years every line 
of new publicatiom, bicycle, outing, 
sporting outfits, and dry goods of 
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every description, have been brought 
to the attention of the general public 
in most attractive and artistic guise. 
ARTISTIC FEATURES AND GENERAL 
DECORATION, 

It is not simply a matter of personal 
taste that the catalogue publisher pays 
so much attention to the matter of con- 
venience and attractiveness of the cata- 
logue, but on purely practical business 
grounds. In place of large pages, 
crowded with matter, and bound with 
limp paper covers, the modern cata- 
logue is made in as convenient form as 
possible, with marked effort for legi- 
bility and durability. Some of the best 
catalogues are about seven by ten inches 
in size, securely bound with durable 
cloth or board covers. The use of 
initials and head and taii pieces is nota- 
ble. Decorative work is found, not 
only in the catalogues for promiscuous 
circulation, but among many of the 
largest machinery catalogues. The 
Thomson-Houston Electric Company 
issue a large catalogue in board covers, 
the interior being ornamented with a 
whole series of initials, with a liberal 
use of headbands. The attention which 
is paid to covers is also marked. The 
work of some of the best artists may 
be seen on the cover designs of current 
catalogues. Several of the New Eng- 
land machine companies and the Ames- 
bury carriage builders have issued very 
attractive catalogues, the cover designs 
embracing the title lines, and often in 
combination with factory views. 





ADVERTISING THE LOTTERY. 


A morning newspaper, in addition 
to insuring the lives of all subscribers 
who try to read the editorials, has gone 
into the paying business of advertising 
the illegal Louisiana Lottery. This 
morning it contains a disguised adver- 
tisement, purporting to be an interview 
with the president of the swindle and 
printed as an exchange clipping. 

Of course this advertisement is an in- 
fringement of the law, but it seems to 
have been so artfully done that be- 
fore stopping the paper from passing 
through the mails Postmaster Van Cott 
thinks it will be necessary to consult 
the assistant counsel of the Post-Office 
Department in Washington. 

“* If it were a direct advertisement,” 
he said toa A/ail and Express man this 


‘morning, ‘‘ we would stop the papers 


at once. But while of course no sen- 
sible man doubts that it is a paid ad- 














vertisement, there may be some diffi- 
culty in proving it. The scheme is not 
a new one. Heretofore these adver- 
tisements have been confined to the pro- 
vincial newspapers.” 

They are still confined to pro- 
vincial newspapers. Mr. Gaylor said 
that the present rules of the Depart- 
ment did not cover the case. Direct 
advertising of the lottery is punish- 
able. Without taking legal advice he 
should be slow to act on the question 
of indirect advertising by means of 
faked interviews and paid reading mat- 
ter.—M. Y. Mail and Express. 


NEW SOURCE OF REVENUE OF 
THE UNDERPAID AUTHOR. 





Among the inventions of the author 
of the ‘* Fitz Boodle Papers,” says the 
London Daily News, was a scheme for 
accumuiating wealth by advertising ar- 
ticles of trade in novels. The hero 
fights with pistols by Manton, he is 
clothed by Stulz, his riding equipment 
by So-and-so, his opera glass is from 
such or such an emporium. 

This idea was not wholly novel. 
Scott was occasionally asked to adver- 
tise an article in a romance. A _ hotel 
company in America requested a Brit- 
ish novelist to write a story of which 
the scene should be their establishment. 
Lastly, in Mr. Besant’s journal, Ze 
Author, we read of an attempt on the 
virtue of romance. 

A glover—his name is not given, 
which he must regret—wrote lately to 
an author, also anonymous, whether he 
regrets it or not. The enterprising 
salesman sent to the novelist a set of 
lady’s gloves—a winning kind of pres- 
ent. He hoped that— 

** You perhaps might have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing in my name when 
writing some of your new works, as 
being a meeting place in London for 
ladies, which is really so; my show- 
room on the first floor, where all the 
Paris, Vienna, Brussels and other for- 
eign makes of gloves, fans, etc., are 
kept, is frequently crowded with the 
very best of London society. I was 
reading one of your books when the 
thought occurred to me that it would 
give a tone of reality to the reading, the 
name and address of my house being 
so well known.” 

As a reward of this chance of intro- 
ducing a tone of reality, Mr. Glover 
offered a glittering lure of a dozen pairs 
of gloves, The novelist was curt and 
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unkind; he would not advertise Mr. | 
Glover, and he returned the gloves. 
The anecdote pleasantly illustrates a 
glover’s view of the literary character. 
Literary probity is, to his mind, a very 
cheap article, valued at a dozen of 
** sixes.” Still, he did offer some re- 
compense.—Soston Globe. 


WASTEFUL ADVERTISING. 





Advertising in regular newspapers 
sifts out the impossible customer from 
the possible; it allows the advertiser 
to rake the ground with his own rake 
and to gather in the people with whom 
he can hope to do business, no more 
and no less; it reduces the field of the 
town into the field of his business ; it 
places the advertiser in direct connec- 
tion with the people he has chance of 
reaching. 

The newspaper advertisement should 
do no more than suggest a cali or cor- 
respondence. If the possible customer 
calls or writes, opportunity is given the 
advertiser, not only to show the goods, 
but to furnish the inquirer with des- 
criptive matter, which he is sure to read 
at leisure and study carefully, because 
he has put himself on record as being 
interested in the goods advertised. 

Advertising in periodicals does the 
preliminary work, at the lowest pos- 
sible expense, which work cannot be 
done in any other way for a hundred 
times the cost. 

The advertiser who believes in hand- 
bills has only to stand upon the side- 
walk when boys are passing them out, 
to be forever convinced that this kind 
of advertising is worth as near to next 
to nothing as it can be without being 
nothing. 

Let us bring flyer matter to practical 
business figures: 10,000 cheaply printed 
circulars cost $15. A boy to give them 
out, either from house to house or to 
pedestrians, will charge, say $2. If he 
leaves only one at a house and gives 
only one at a time on the street, he will 
not make much on the job at $2. Boy 
circular distributors are not built that 
way. We must take them as they are. 
In order to argue from the worst side 
of the argument we will call it $17 for 
the circulars and the distribution. If 
the boy is anything like other boys, and 
he probably is, he will attempt to give 
ten circulars to every one who passes, 
or one and throw away nine; I,000 
circulars to 100 people; 10,000 to 


1,000 people, 
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If the circulars are lef: at 1,000 
houses, ten at a house, and the chances 
are the boy will average more than that, 
500 of these lots will be blown from 
the steps, leaving 500 lots to do the 
business; of the 500 lots remaining, 
about 100 servant girls will pick them 
up to take them into the house ; of the 
100 lots carried into the house, possibly 
75 of them will be seen, and 50 more 
or less looked over. 

Let us recapitulate: out of the 10,- 
000 circulars 50 may be read. More 
or less of the remaining 9,950 will be 
seen blowing around in the street or 
stuck in the gutter, giving some reason 
to think that a moderate amount of 
good may come from those not actually 
held in the hand. 

If the circulars are distributed on 
the street about one man or woman in 
fifty will accept one of the circulars, 
and out of the fifty about two will keep 
them, and out of the two about one 
will read the contents. This reduces 
the pulling power of circulars given 
away upon the street to a value of two 
per cent. 

If these statements seem exaggerated 
let the doubter follow the circular dis- 
tributor from house to house, and 
spend half an hour beside any man or 
boy distributing circulars upon the 
street, to see the street and sidewalk 
fill up with that which the merchant 
has paid good money for. 

I do not care to put myself upon 
record of stating that circulars never 
have paid, because they have in excep- 
tional cases, but I am willing to stake 
my reputation upon the statement that 
an advertisement in a decent paper is 
worth more than an acre of circulars. 

lath’l C. Fowler, Jr. 





HINTS ON ADVERTISING. 


It is simply senseless to put breezi- 
ness into advertising and expect people 
to buy goods from a store where two 
kerosene lamps are doing the illumina- 
ting and a sleepy salesman is dreaming 
of a raise of salary. Liberality doesn’t 
mean extravagance, but liberal methods 
of doing business are essential to suc- 
cess. 

The advertisement is the starter that 
creates the beginning of a sale. Con- 
tinuing advertising continues creating, 
and by everlasting pounding away at 
it, and forever suggesting the necessity 
of the goods advertised, will sooner or 
later bring the customer to the store. 
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There the pulling power of the ad- 
vertisement ceases, the sale depending 
largely upon the goods offered and the 
salesmen present. 

Good advertising unbacked by good 
goods is simply a waste of money, 
Better underestimate the quality of the 
goods than overestimate, unless the ad- 
vertiser proposes to do business on the 
transient basis. 

Salesmen should understand what is 
being advertised, and should be made 
to read advertisements. It is as im- 
portant that they read them as it is 
that the purchasers read them. — 
Springfield (Ill.) Argus. 








POETRY AND ADVERTISING. 


A correspondent of the New York 
Sun writes to defend American poets 


against the charge that they are ‘‘a 
rampant horde of hand-organ men,” 
and in the course of his remarks 
touches upon advertising in an interest- 
ing manner. From his letter we quote 
as follows : 


When Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Lowell and 
Dr. Holmes and Mr. Whittier imbibed pure 
and lofty sentiments and learned to make them 
go in rhyme, board of a desirable quality was 
procurable for $2 or $3 a week. Cities were 
small, and people could live in them all the 
year round, and it was still possible to live an 
intellectual life ina New England village. A 
poet's household expenses did not plunge for- 
ward into two or three figures while he sat 
groping for a rhyme. Railroads were barely 
invented, telegraphs were unknown, and events 
were not perpetually hustling meditation out 
of a mood and into a canter, Everything is 
abundant nowadays, even leisure, but every- 
thing is dear, and, as the Sum says, the root 
of all evil has come to be the American's favor- 
ite bulb. It is the bulb the poets are dig- 
ging for, too. Until they get it, they cannot 
stop to write sublime poetry, and after they 
have got it they no longer wish to be poets, or 
they have forgotten how. The consequence 
is that the majority of the possible poets quit 
the vocation before it destroys them, and those 
who keep their hold upon it tend to the pro- 
duction of marketable verses, to be done, paid 
for, used, and forgotten all within a week 

A remedy might be suggested for these mis- 
chievous conditions, but it is almost hopelessly 
difficult of application. What enables the Sux 
to disseminate its particular brand of moral 
and political truth among great masses of peo- 

le? What enables the other contemporaries 
in like manner to scatter their brands of truth 
among other masses, and the magazines and 
picture papers to supply multitudes with pic- 
tures of high cost and eure matter of accept- 
able quality? The understanding is that the 
power that makes it possible to do these things 
on the vast scale on which we see them done 
is the advertiser. If the interests of the sub- 
lime poet and the advertiser could be so adjust- 
ed that they might work together for good, the 
most serious hindrance to the development of 
great American poets would be removed, 

I do not pretend to see how it can be done. 
Advertisements cannot be worked into the 

















body of a poem without destroying its sub- 
limity. Even when served as appendages or 
as collateral reading matter, they are detri- 
mental to its effect. The most that it seems 
reasonable to hope for is that out of the afflu- 
ence which they bring to newspapers and 
magazines, editors will sometimes feel war- 
ranted in paying great prices for great poems, 
and even in paying —, if promising, retain- 
ing fees which shall be in some degree com- 
mensurate with the contemporary cost of 
poetic production, 
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MORE ABSURD ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


Sureveport, La., July 6. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink; 

Apropos of the true copy of a ** want” ad-' 
vertisement printed in Printers’ INK recently 
from the Indianapolis Mews, I submit the fol- 
lowing for a niche in the Westminster of Ab- 
surdities : 

300 dozen fast black ladies’ hose, at 25c. a pair. 

The above appeared only a few Sundays 
ago in two different papers in this town, 
Taken literally, it means 3,600 “ladies” of 
the colored persuasion and demi-monde pro- 
clivities could find stockings at that price at 
the advertiser's. What he meant to say was 
that he had in stock 300 dozen pairs of fast 
black hose for ladies. The same firm also ad- 
vertised “‘a lot of those large ladies’ leghorn 
hats, at 10c. each,” 

Another house here, not long ago, advertised 
some ‘* $1 boys’ suits,” and also ‘* 65c. gents’ 
low-quarter shoes.”” This is what the caustic 
New York Sux would probably call the proper 
use of ** gents.” 

Not many days ago a jeweler’s card in a 
New Orleans paper proclaimed to the public 
that he sold for a song ‘‘ open-faced gentle- 
men’s and small-sized ladies’ solid gold 
watches,.”” 

Only last Sunday a Shreveport paper an- 
nounced that M had for sale ‘* 100 
a, large towels at roc, that won't last 
long. 

This little squib is taken from the Memphis 
A ppeal-A valanche of July 2: 
Ware on machines to make pants, 

or to learn, at 110 Poplar St. 

Verily, other papers than the Indianapolis 
News need ad, editors. 

W. A. SUTHERLAND, with Caucasian. 


rr 
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Polly at the "Phone. 








Here is a new way of trying to get 
a hearing. It may do very well for 
talking to this, that, or the other 
business man in the city, but the mes- 
sage won’t reach the MASSES, here, 
there and yonder—all over the United 
States. 

For securing a prompt, respectful 
hearing in over one million wide-awake, 
reading, thinking, purchasing families, 
by a single pressure upon the button, 
there is but one medium—ONLY 
ONE—which possesses the never-fail- 
ing ‘‘ Get there ” attachment. 


It surpasses a long-distance” 
telephone, with direct private 








THE EDITOR AND THE SUMMER GIRL. 

I hear the splash of ocean and the murmur of 
the hills, 

The rolling of the rivers and the music of the 
rills ; 

I hear the wood-birds caroling their restless 
roundelays, 

I feel the lazy languor of the coming summer 
days. 

I read delicious notices cf mountains and of 


sea, 

Where summer time is such a time as summer 
time should be ;_ 

I long with weary wistfulness to lay my labors 


down, 

And for the God-made country give up the 
man-made town, 

I hear a sweet seductive invitation from them 


aul, 

That beckons me, that welcomes me, that 
tempts me to my fall— 

Yet I can dally at my desk and quite con- 
tented be, 

If poets send no verses on the Summer Girl to 

—Will ¥. Lampton, in Life. 


me. 





wires into eleven hundred thou- 





| sand thrifty homes. 


| It is COMFORT, and COMFORT 
banger a sure short-cut to success. 
|Its circulation—over a _ million—7s 


| guaranteed and proved, and many of 
its subscribers read no other paper. 


COMFORT is the 
Success of the age. 





Space of Advertising Agents; of 
W. T. PERKINS, 23 Park Row, 
New York Representative, or of THE 
|GANNETT & MORSE CONCERN, 
| Publishers, Augusta, Maine, 
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THE GEORGIA PRESS UNITED. 
Tue SAVANNAH Press, 
SAVANNAH, Ga., June 11, 1892. § 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been a constant admirer of your val- 
uabie journal, and deem it indispensable i 
aiding advertisers. 

Printers’ Ink is read by many here, and 
all my patrons prize it highly. The shameful 
methods of the Post-Office Department in re- 
fusing the usual rate is condemned by every 
publisher in this State. 

I believe a constant appeal to the public 
will bring about a speedy remedy. 

Avip Rosinson, Manager. 
However the advertiser may degrade 


high art, we will never see the Venus of Milo 
used as a sign by the glovemakers.— Puck, 
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WANTS. 
Advertisements wader thtel this head 75 cents aline 


\ boxy BUY—Gooa 2d hand rotary, if 
Ly =! a cheap for spot cas 
Add e-3 .»” care Printers’ Ink. 


J ANTED—Young man to set up mail lists 

and operate DICK MAILE Permanent. 

paerem V. N BOERS, 28 Elm S8t., New York 
ity. 


| GA you want artistic, tasty tasty printing—an elabor- 

ate catalog, with embossed cover—write 

byare in and talk it over. GRIFFITH, AXTELL 
DY CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


1 cane. Special Agents in Boston, New 

York, P’ elphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee and other towns of over 200,000, 
DAILY PRESS, Ishpeming, Mich. 


\ 7 ANTED—A partner or a buyer. One 
of the Republican papers in county 
seat town in northern Ohio. Solid b 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Advertisements under this head, two lines ov 
more, without display, 75e. a line. 


G RIT 


yas BIBBER’S. 

G POKANE SPOKESMAN. 

x 

rE: EVEY’S INKS are the best. New York. 


OHN T. MULLINS’ MAILING AGENCY, Faulk. 

J land, Del. $2 per 1,000. 

BUEFALE TIMES { proves over 33,000 circula- 
tion. It will pay you. — 

Bator HOTEL GUIDE is aggressive and pro- 
gressive. Suits the times. 

A GENTS GUIDE, New York. The leading 

agents’ paper. Send for copy. 

ee ae TAUGHT BY MAIL and ee 
ally by W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. 

¢¢ })UT IT IN THE POST,” South Bend, Ind. 

Only morning paper in Northwest Ind 


N EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis). La t circula- 

4 tion of any medical journal in the world. 

D=yerrs Canada List (oo papers) adv. rates 
3c. line. D. R. DEWEY, Hamilton, Can. 


81 50 For 5 lines % days. 6 days, 50cts. EN- 
oJ U TERPRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circ. 7,000 


C= NOTRE DAME, San Jose, Cal. Found. 
ed 1851. For girls. Studies resume Aug. 8, 92. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE. Mailed on cocetet of of 
+1 stamp. STANLEY DAY DAY, New Market, 


ARM LIFE, of Rochester, N. Y., 16 pages, 64 
columns, monthly. Guaranteed’ cire’n, 2 25,500, 


SUPERIOR Mechanical Engraving. Photo Eieo- 
trotype Eng. Co., 7 New Chambers St., N. Y. 
T IS BIGGER — THE TERRE HAUTE EX- 
PRESS—than any paper in Indiana outside 











splendid town. A substantial man only, with 
some means, need apply. “I., “T1.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
Fo rye Good Will and Subscription 

aes ofa Cpege Agricultural woe. estab- 


lished asa, lished in a flourish’ ing West- 
ern _ situated in a rich agricultu State. 
pas | be sold at a sacrifice. A splendid oppor- 


ity. to secure an establishe ricultural 
pa ly. Address F. A. SMITH, 88 W. Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
Advertisements under this head 75 cents a line. 


TAMPS FOR COLLECTIONS—Send for lists. 
E. T. PARKER, Bethlehem, Pa. 


$2, 500 ADVERTISING for sale. a 
Magazines. HULL, Shelton, Neb. 
an wy ce for pupers. Cat- 
ie, 25c. ILLUS. CO., Newark, N. J. 
PREM 705 “NEWSPAPERS. EMPIRE 
146 Worth St., New York. 
OR SALE, CHEAP— Cylinder Press ; bed 30x46. 
Washington Hand Press; bed 21x31. Both in 
running order. Utica, N. > & DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG. 
100, 000 Agents’ addresses, printed and 
gummed We sell of any State at 


#2 00 1, 00 Rey abo”, forfeit 4cts on each returned 
“ dead AGENT’S HERALD, Phila , Pa. 


maida coun r; good 
WwW locality ; plenty of job — dood presses 
cutter, mailer; fine lot job type—all for $1,000, 
half cash. Have other business. OHIO CIT- 
IZEN, Jeffersonville, Ohio. 


&6, 000 caer cash—will buy an old, 
established Democratic county pa- 
“4 a splendid field in Iowa. Business worth 











a year clear ; rich country ; growing town ;° 


vi able plant. 
terms. Address 


ng 
n't write unless you can meet 
“D.,” care Printers’ Ink, 


DVERTISERS! ! Read Sci Stienee a of Advertisin; 
Matter entirely new. Western Adv. 9 
Int. Agency, Fort Smith, mith, Ark.” 


JX ANs48 is thoroughly cor hly covered by THE KAN- 
\ SAS WEEKLY CAPITAL. Topeka, Kan , the 
leading farm and family newspaper of the State. 


UR BATES are so ef ae) we can’t buy a 
page od We Be circ’n. Sample 
free USTRATE WEEKLY, Topeka, lanes. 
‘TH PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
(monthly), New Orleans, La A Southern fam- 
ily magazine, it reaches Sou’rn homes. Adv’tise! 


PD BEcToRY PUBLISHERS, lease send circu- 
lars and SRrice it list ~¥ ‘i irectories to U S 
c=” , Bradford, McKean 





>Are DEALERS—M._ Ph Plummer & Co., 161 

, N. Y., sell every kind of paper 

ph. 7} - =A and ey lowest prices 
Full line ¢ quality of Printers’ 


TT HE OHIO STATE souereL goes to the 

homes of the best Pek, 2 central Ohio. 
Daily, 12,500; Weekly Kly, 22, Sunday, 17,000 
Neatly all'the’ “ed general advertisers use its 
columns regularly. 


Uler perlodieal we will send any newspa 
odical copies of our publications fo 
ood ae tice. Address H. LEAVEN- 
WORTH PUBLISHING CO., publishers of THE 
INDICATOR, Detroit, Mi ich. 


W IDE-AWAKE PRINTERS, suabtiiens: to excel 
in their work, should send for “ 
4 --¥ ” latest and handsomest ted on print- 


x8 in. in_colors. 1 ; 
tin, rit isk < A. ; aS, Box 155, Salem. pS 


70,000 Money Letters received since March 
Ist in — to advertisements in 
the very best mediums. What am I offered for 


first and second co v of addresses?! F. TRIFET, 
408 Wash. St., Bo tom, Mase, 








eee Se Cm | 











RING to THE GALVESTON NEWS, Geo. 


goes good Fall over the whole of ‘texas.” For sample 
copies, rates of advertising, etc., address A. H. 
B & CO., Galveston, Texas. 





novrns ig for Publishers and Novelty Deal- 
P. O. Box 3046, Boston. Send for Catalogue. 
AGENTS’ 


WAM satya Pic Bs 
G'SPANES.4MQ"4" PRINTERS 
PIANOS, SashF*ussprtanen ences 
PATENTS &: oe % FITZGERALD, Me 


C. 44-page Book FRE 

















- Sw ” not over 50 words, $1.00. 
iy ONE. H. JAMES, writer & designer 
artistic Lt 4, 117 Franklin St., buffalo. 





8 oO ST oO Effective advertising 


pared and plac 
A. E. SPROUL, 658 ashingtoh St. 
S—A large 


UY aft attrac nem ye GooRs oa ee. 


INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortland St. 
Who sent mone: y 


NAMES OF LADIES in answer to our 


2 advs forsale. ZTNA MUSIC CO., Chicago, Ill. 


I oom furnish you with Chicago 
EDITORS 2s Ae 
OOD FNCAVNS ane 
THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
JERSEY Fy at N.J. Circulation, 15,500, 
Always pase 


vertisers | say it pays. 
BLI dvertisers. 


























OPINION "=f. 
New York. 
WE will engrave a copper plate and 
35 print 100 visiting cards for $1.35. Post- 


) BELLMAN BROS., Toledo, 0. Samples, 4: 
MY Cartoon-Portrait proposition will in 
terest every live editor and please ti 

TE E L SPENCERIAN 

(2k: PENS 8 810 Bway, N. ¥. 

i 
Kate Field’s 
Wastingion 





ae cconeentent. Proof free 
W. HARPER, Columbus, O. 





For a 
Nickel 


Is read by Setettigens t people 
who pay their bills. Are these 
the people you want to reach 
when _ advertise t 
Washington, D. C. 





ENCRAVING 
Rubject. Style. 
Process. Size. 
Price. Kind. 


STOCK CUTS. 
CHICAGO PHOT. ENG. CO., 185 Madison St., Chi. 
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L’ ART DE LA MODE proves an average sale 
of over 30,000 copies. 51 Tribune Bldg, side N Y. 


PUBLISHERS 
DESIRING 
ICYCLES 
For themselves, employees or 
= & for useas premiumscan os 
same Oomy us on favorable terms, and pay part 
cash and the balance in advertising Weil handle 
all makes, new and second-hand, and sell every- 
where. talogue and terms free 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 2 X Street, Peoria, Ill. 


San Francisco Bulletin. 


Largest Evening Circulation in California. 
High character, pure tone, 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 





















OPP 





How to Make 
RUBBER STAMPS. 





Use Latest Improved Process 
and a New York Vulcanizer. Cir- 
culars free. BARTON MFG.CO., 

338 Broadway, New York. 











THE Home CIRCLE, | 


- 

; ST. LOUIS, MO. 

$ 75,000 Copies Eun Month. 

; An ‘exceedingly desirable medium for 

¢ GENERAL ADVERTISERS. 

; Try 10 lines one time tor $5.00. 
THE Home Crrcir Pus. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention of Advertisers, 
come to order: The Com- 
mittee on Circulation, Con- 
stituency and ps re- 
ports that henceforth their 
platform shal ognize 
only honest mediums and 
that every live, progres. 
sive advertiser place his 
business with 

TNE AMEPICAN 


Soard Journal 





307 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ii. 





Success With Flowers 


Is hailed asthe BEST and BRIGHTEST 
Floral Magazine published 
Paid in advance 
Circulation exceeds 50,000 Copies. 
Advertising received direct or through any 
agency. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, 
WEST GROVE, PA. 








““WHEN 55 A nene BOOK 
M 


EN. 
Mailed Secure. 10 ‘emi Silver 


Or Six 2 Cent Stamps 














P. 0. Bor 108. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ILLUSTRATIONS $1 | 
FOR EACH | 











RETAIL 
ADVERTISERS=————= 
THE E0.P 


imen Sheets for stamp. 


ROWELL ADVERTISING C1 co. 


0 SPRUCE ST St., New Y 


If you wisH 
ro ADVERTISE 
ANYTHING 
ANYWHERE 
s: ANY TIME 


Our services are at your disposal. 
THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO. 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 


PUBLICATION OFFICES : 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
No. 138 Fleet Street, E. C., London. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription Price: 
One Dollar a year in advance ; single copies, 
Five Cents. No back numbers. Wholesale 
price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 75 cents a line ; $150 a page ; 
one-half page, $75; one-fourth page, $37.50. 
Twenty-five per cent additional for special posi- 
tions—when granted. First and last page fifty 
per cent additional. Special Notices, Wants or 
For Sale, two lines or more, 75 cents a line. Ad- 
vertisements must be handed in one week before 
the day of publication. 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 








NEW YORK, JULY 20, 1892. 





ADVERTISERS are classed as general 
—or those seeking to reach the great 
body politic, without much distinction 
—and special, or those whose com- 
modities or wares are designed for and 
used by a limited number of the entire 
population. The former class use 
newspapers and periodicals more or 
less generally—the latter confine them- 
selves to those mediums read most by 
people supposed to be immediately 
interested in the goods advertised. It 
is more than probable, however, that 
some general advertisers would succeed 
better if they adopted the caution used 
by specialists in selecting their me- 
diums, and that many specialists would 
secure a larger revenue if they did not 
so carefully restrict their advertising to 
special publications. No one wants 
everything advertised—hence the term 
** general advertiser ” is used in a com- 
parative degree only, while a great 
many special advertisers produce some- 
thing that is liable to be wanted at any 
time by any one outside the special 
field they so diligently cover. 

It is said that soap can be advertised 
everywhere—in all mediums—and is 
an article of most general and frequent 
consumption. Yet there are doubt- 
less many families that still make 
their own soap, and from custom or 
economy prefer the ‘* soft soap,” home 
made, to that of Colgate, Babbitt or 
Pears. 

Baking powder is advertised every- 
where ; but many families never use it, 
preferring the old-fashioned yeast or 
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‘‘emptyings” with which New Eng- 
landers are so familiar. 

A correspondent among the special- 
ists asks how to advertise ‘* crutches,” 
It does appear a difficult problem to 
solve ; but reflection will recall to most 
people the name of some one or more 
persons of their acquaintance depend- 
ent wholly or in part upon the crutch 
for means of locomotion. Who that 
has been in a country village, or is 
familiar with the people there, but 
remembers at least one or possibly 
several from whom the crutch is insep- 
arable. Some one in a family that 
never buys soap or baking powder may 
any day be compelled to buy a crutch 
or a pair of crutches. So that the 
crutch should not be advertised for 
any one class alone, but in mediums 
of general circulation or good local 
country papers; in the larger cities 
every one knows or can easily discover 
where to purchase without delay and 
without consulting the newspapers, 
To reach the consumer or patient di- 
rect, then, such publications as the 
Century, Harper's, Allen’s Lists, 7o- 
ledo Blade, the co-operatives, and the 
best country weeklies are, if our pre- 
mises are correct, all desirable, while 
to reach the patient through his doctor 
a careful selection from the medical 
journals is desirable. 

So it would appear that the crutch 
maker is not, after all, confined to any 
particular medium or line of mediums 
in order to secure customers, and we 
are inclined to the belief that statistics, 
if available, would prove the crutch to 
be an article more generally in demand 
than even our correspondent imagines. 
What he should do is to keep Ais 
crutch before the public—by such fre- 
quent advertising in the proper me- 
diums that when a crutch is wanted 
the applicant will send to ‘* Doctor 
Seeley” for it ; and whether he should 
use a large number of papers occasion- 
ally or a small number constantly de- 
pends upon conditions already pretty 
thoroughly discussed in these columns, 
and concerning which there appears to 
be a variety of opinions. 

At any rate, it would seem that the 
crutch man may, after all, be some- 
thing“of a general advertiser as well as 
a special one. The $10,000 named by 
‘** Adams” should cover the field well, 
as marked out above; but before se- 
lecting the mediums proper care should 


-be taken to construct and arrange a 


‘* proper advertisement.” 

















THE Chicago Tribune, hitherto rep- 
resented in New York by T. P. Evans, 
has now established a regular Eastern 
office, of which Hugh W. Montgomery, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Price Baking Powder Company, is in 
charge. 





AN advertiser of wagons boldly uses 
this leading phrase in referring to an 
article of his manufacture: ‘‘ Like 
Balaam’s Ass, it speaks for itself.” 
This ought to attract the attention of 
the trade, although there is a certain 
element of suggestiveness in compar- 
ing one’s self to an ass, even though 
the animal is the intelligent creature of 
Biblical celebrity. 





- 


THE REVIEWER. 


Advertisers have been given credit 
for being a very erudite class—at least 
by the solicitors, who find that a little 
judicious flattery goes a long way in 
their peculiar line of business. While 
most members of the advertising fra- 
ternity have received the best educa- 
tional advantages, there is an occasional 
black sheep, like a certain Western ad- 
vertiser, who wrote to a New York 
special agent an autograph letter, of 
which the following is a verbatim copy : 

Sir: Pls to giv me yor Loest Prise for a three 
inch Dobel Colan in yor Paper for the Perid 
of one year payebel At the end of each quar- 
ter thar will be no Change 1 Will firnis a plate 
no setin ip ples anser as soon as you git this 

yos with est — 
Pot of’s Bx 62 
in wieekly onely 

Publishers are naturally a suspicious 
lot and have been known to insist upon 
cash in advance from persons of this 
class. But if this advertiser had had 
the foresight to employ a type-writer 
and had used a lithographed letter-head, 
who knows but that his order ** paye- 
bel At the end of each quarter,” would 
have met with ready acceptance. 


*  # 

I have no doubt, by the way, that 
the much maligned typewriter opera- 
tor, in many instances, covereth a wo- 
ful lack of education. Some years ago 
small advertisements used to be fre- 
quent in the papers offering to write 
letters for or give instruction to well- 
to-do persons of “‘ neglected educa- 
tion.” The general introduction of the 
typewriter has greatly changed these 
conditions. I have noted, however, a 


disinclination on the part of some in- 
telligent business men to employ type- 
One gen- 


writing in correspondence. 
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tleman, of high standing among em- 
ploying printers, a thinker and writer 
of some repute, utilizes the services of 
a female secretary, who takes down his 
business letters in shorthand and then 
transcribes them in a graceful round 
handwriting. Of course, for personal 
correspondence the typewriter is gen- 
erally tabooed, as it deserves to be. 


* 
* " * 

The following ‘‘ Want” advertise- 
ment appeared in one of the Sunday 
papers lately, and for variety and num- 
ber of things advertised in small space 
it certainly holds high rank : 

W ARzED _ Weshing, Be 
teeta, =. and lic. ‘pound 
bread 


4c.; milk, 3c.; 
water, 3c.; ice-cream, 


Center av., near 


sheets and 


doze 
‘others washed ; ; but- 


oil, te 5 Gaaaiene, Be. Hy 

, 4.5 ream soda 
ne. quart, be co. per dua. ll 

> * * 

Speaking of solicitors, I am some- 
times amused in studying their wiles. 
The art of being all things to all men 
is a part of their stock in trade. If 
obliged to be hypocritical at times, they 
make up for it by being quite as cyni- 
cal when among their own coterie. Al- 
though, on general principles, unwel- 
come visitors, the representatives of 
good mediums soon come to be well 
known and well liked by advertisers. 
Soliciting affords an opportunity for 
studying human nature, equalled by 
few other vocations. Hardly an office 
is visited but there is gained some new 
insight into business methods. This 
training tends to ripen the judgment, 
and the general result is seen in a genial 
and companionable set of fellows. 


* * 





| WHO WILL 
BE THE 
= NEXT 
CAWN'T PRESIDENT, 
SAY Y Bur I’ut Bet 
CIGAWETTE 
DEAH THAT THE 





Pearl + Laundry, 
142 COURT ST., 


Turns out the Finest Work in the 
Country. I've twied it and I know. 


BOY, 














A journal issued in the interests of 
laundrymen has been publishing a 
series of articles on laundry advertis- 
ing. The above is one of the model 
advertisements produced for the in- 
struction of its patrons. 
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“spokane | PREMIUMS. 


Dealers with anything good to offer 
SPOKESMAN in this line should send Catalogues, 
Sect east wie ald Cetin Price Lists, Discount Sheets, &c. (but 


has “ 
than any other daily paper ypublished not traveling men) to the 
within 300 miles of Spokane, Wash. vam 


























ONE AD FOR ONE DOLLAR 


For two weeks from date, to reliable firms, I 


make the above offer. 
tor work, Teanadord oases ms Premed | We Conduct EWS PAPER 
cern meme 











ou od OTT IONS 3 ion 

ly one ad written for any one Ad re- 

quired must be of reasonable size. All printed Agency. 
—, i sed with fst segarding business ina atte deg 
must enclosed first 

Advertiser must state exact size of ad wanted, WE GIVE TO ALL CUSTOMERS 
and whether for circular or newspape Judicious A Conapicuous 

I do not corre: pce with parties desiring to | Selections, Positions, 
take advantage of this offer. E — 

I reserve the right to decline order (if I think xperienced Unbiased 
the work wanted is too much) without giving | Assistance, Opinions, 
reaso’ Prompt And 

Stamped jenvelone, porsaure ¢ — r if mee Transactions Confidential 

for opy in if written, mus' 
be enclosed with order. Low Prices. SUCCESSFULLY. Service. 
A —$1— .a yy ay + CONTINUOUS ADVERTISING BRINGS SUCCESS! 
eferences: R. G. Dun 40. e street | ADVERTISEMENTS DESIGNED, PROOFS SHOWN AX 
oe, Lord & Thomas, Leop. Mayer & Son, Bankers, ESTIMATES OF COST IN ANY NEWSPAPER 24) 


FURNISHED FREE OF CHARGE, 


oe A. WHEATLEY, Ad Writ 
CHICAGO, ILL. oy J. L. STACK & CO... kitx” 
THE NEW CYCLE, 2c tic! “ase st sceneries 


made the Official organ at the any Biennial Meeting, Central all. Chicago Inter-Ocean 
The matter of a Club organ w: esented and THE CYCLE, with Mrs. J. C. Croly, as editor, was 
made the organ, and pledged thee seneott of the Federation. 











Comprising 150 Weekly Newspapers of 
EY TONE the beter rE A phan | isuriae ened. 
K pe 


Send for list and estimates. 


LIST. B. L. CRANS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
m 0. 


Roo: 





The best Medium to reach the People of 


NEBRASKA, 


Kansas, Colorado, and South Dakota is the STATE JOURNAL, Morning, Sunday, 
and Semi-Weekly. Published at Lincoln, Neb. 


An Excellent Premium 


FOR 


>“; Publishers ~ Others. 
THE SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER. 


The only really Practical Cheap Typewriter ever put on the market. If you 
send for sample you will not fail to list this exce!lent machine with your fall offers. We feel 
confident that it would repay you handsomely to make a sfecia/ offer at once in your regu- 
lar issue. The price of the Simplex is $2. 5° Discounts quoted on application. Send for 
catalogue of high-class premiums. 


EMPIRE PUB. CO., 146-148 Worth St., N. Y. 


























E DON’T 
COVER THE EARTH 
BUT WE CLAIM TO 


COVER DOS SMALL 


portion very thoroughly. 





THE 


FARMER’S RECORD 


MUNCIE, IND., 
Published Twice a Month, 


Reaches 21,000 Homes 


each issue. 





Rates, 12 cents per agate line. 





You may have sample copies and 
discounts for the asking. 





Space at the agencies, or 
REcORD PUBLISHING Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 


To Proprietors of 
First-Class 
Schools and Colleges. 


North 
American 
Review 


is the favorite medium for advertising 
first-class schools. The proprietors of | 
such institutions can nowhere else ob- 
tain so effective a means of reaching 
the class upon whom they must re 
pend for patronage and support. 

Our school advertisers testify to the 
good results they have obtained through 
using the REVIEW. 

Special rates for the summer months 
on application to 

ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
North American Review, 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 





The 
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Will anybody undertake 
to say that the families 
in which religious papers 
are taken are not the 
buying families ? 

We put this question 
to you who have really 
useful things to sell. 





Put 
Them 
On 
Your 
List 
These papers have 


the confidence of 
their buying fami- 


lies. 
Association 


Sunday School Times. 
PHILADELPHIA. 






Journal. 

Ref'd 
ew pal 

Christian Instructor. 
— Recorder. 
uth 

Presbyterian Observer. 








Over 260,000 Copies 
Religious Press 


= Phila er 
Retail Clothing Dealers are 


BIG ADVERTISERS, and know 
a good thing when they see it. 


Their universal comment is: 
“Your Advertising Clocks are 
the Best Advertising Specialty 
we have ever seen.’ 





We have ns leading Cothing Houses 
among our custome! 





“UESL ‘TRIG “Ut Te “FqS}eR 


SSOIPpPB “4SI'] GOLIg pozVijsN]|] 107 
*H0010 AMOSGNVH ADUVI V 
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Te 

National 
Stockman ana 
Farmer, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


AND 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





The largest and best circulation of 
any weekly Agricultural Paper 
in America. 





N SAMPLE COPY Issues. 
CHEAP or GRATIS sub- 
scriptions. 





Cash in Advance 
for a full year is the way its 
subscribers pay for it. 





We 
Are Getting 
Up a special wheat number of 
The Rural New-Yorker, which 
will go to press 

August 13; sgn. 





ways preserved for years as 
reference books, and make ex- 
ceptionally desirable advertis- 
ing mediums for all goods 
needed on the farm or in the 
home, and especially so for 
farm implements and machin- 
ery. This number is no “ mod- 
ern boom”; but simply an in- 
creased value given to an old, 
reliable stand-by. We are sim- 
ply in a position to give our 
patrons unusual service for 
their money, and we shall be 
pleased to have them profit by 
it. No advance in rates. Prices 
always the same. 


THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Times Building, New York. 











Follow the Lead 


of America’s most successful gen- 
eral advertisers, who constantly 
remain in Allen’s Lists on annual 


contracts, thereby doing a large 


and profitable business at every 
season, 


The Verdict 


from all sources, over and over 
again, Allen’s Lists always ‘‘ stand 
at the head.” 





Established 1859. Incorporated 1877. ] 
THe Makcuat & Smitu Piano Co,, 
235 East arst St., 
New York, June 15, 1892. J 
Allen's Lists, Augusta, Maine. 


GENTLEMEN: * * * * Referring to the 
excellence of Allen’s Lists as a medium for ad- 
vertising, we must acknowledge that it stands 
at the head. 

Returns are abundant and constant. 

Truly yours, 


(Signed), Marcuac & Smiru Piano Co, 





E. C. ALLEN & Co., Prop’rs, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
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“DANGER 
SIGNALS 








A 
MANUAL 
OF 
PRACTICAL 
HINTS 
FOR 
ADVERTISERS 

















PRICE 
50 CENTS 











10 Spruce St, N. Y. 








tad & O 
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SEWING MACHINE frie creat ta 











The ONE peer of Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas. Cuas. H. Eppy, Eastern Agent. 
10 Spruce St., New York. CRAMER, AIKENS & CRAMER, Milwaukee. 


THE THREE GIANTS. Two-thirds | Canadian Agriculturist. 
of circulation in the U. S. Combined rates, | Ladies’ Home Magazine. 


peoete ear line. Send for sample copies \™ Fireside Journal. 
B. L. CRANS, 10 Spruce St.,N. Y. Room No. 4. PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


Keep the fact in mind that the LEDGER pays advertisers, and don’t fail to put 
it on your list for fall business. Rate for 1,000 lines, to be used within one year, 
or for 52 consecutive insertions, $1.00 net per live. Make contracts now. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Sprace and William Sts., New York. 
Estimates Submitted. 











If you are thinking of advertising, let me 
send you figures. No charge. New York 
and Brooklyn Dailies a specialty. 

B. L. CRANS. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
Room No. 4. 








Effective Advertisements | 
Prepared. 





This is to inform you that the September issue of 
THE HEARTHSTONE will consist of 300,000 copies, 
and that the rate for advertising in this issue is only 
$1.75 an agate line. As we go to press promptly on 
August 15, orders and copy should be in hand as soon 
as possible. We always prove, “beyond controver- 
sion,” that we give the circulation claimed, and hope 
to receive a share of your patronage. 


THE HEARTHSTONE, 
285 Broadway, New York. 


The Beauty of Business— 


the beauty of health—what are they? The equal 
development of all the parts. Their working to- 
gether in full accord. Is your advertising in 
harmony with the rest of your business? We 
would like to try to make it so. 


The Robinson-Baker Advertising Bureau, 


107, PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
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Do You Want 

A Special representative 

In New York and Chicago ? 






We want two or three more one-rate papers, whose pub- 
lishers tell the truth about their circulation, to represent 
in these fields. Write for further particulars. 
Reliable publishers can have “¥.& ae care PRINTERS’ INK, 
advertisers’ names for investi- 10 Spruce St., New York. 


gation upon application to— 
Geo, P. Rowell & Co. 


| DODD'S ADVERTISING AGENCY, Boston, o 


265 Washington Street. 























We only stipulate, in requests for estimate, that 
our figures shall not be quoted or used in any way in 
placing business through other channels. 

Giving our time we ask for good faith from the 
advertiser. 

Advertisements specially prepared for our clients. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATE. ° 


RELIABLE DEALING. — Low Estimates. -— CAREFUL SERVICE. 


FOR BOOK WORK and 
FINE COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING. 
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Printers like it because it 


Udilson’s Does not skin, 


Does not dry on the disc, 


Raven Free flowing in fountain, 


Does not offset, 


Black Is brilliant and 


‘Does not waste. 


We will send a sample package to any 
address upon receipt of $1.00 in cash. 


W. D. WILSON 


e¥kkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkke. PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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NOT HOW CHEAP 


PER INCH 


But how many persons can be reached for the Money expended, 
who will be interested in my goods, is what every advertiser of 
large experience wants to know when placing a contract. 


Proof of the Pudding. 


East Walpole, Mass., July 7, 1891. 
Messrs. I. S, Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass : os 4 hey 
Gentlemen— It gives us pleasure to state that ever since we have advertised in Farm- 
Pouttry we have received more replies through its medium, and we believe more business, 
than from any other paper we have ever used. We keepa very careful record of all the replies 
we get naming the different papers which carry our ad., and in many months we have more 
replies from Farm-Pouttry than from ~ — papers put together, 
Yours very truly, . BIRD & SON, M’f'rs Roofing Paper. 





It will pay any advertiser who wishes to reach families in the suburbs of cities, 
large towns, villages and live farmers who have money, and spend it for reliable goods, 


Proof of Pudding, Circulation, 
Rates and Sample Copy sent on request. 


1. $. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 


MIQQQOQOOQQOOQQOQOOO OOOO 
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Unprecedented. 


OVER 1000 New Subscriptions (paid in 
advance) are coming in to the MAY- 
FLOWER daily. Advertisers can make 
a good business investment by placing 
a yearly order with us NOW. 


OCUgQiQWOoCoQAaQonoawaoQoQowwd 


JOS. J. DE LONG, 
89 Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 


Mada AAARAOOLI IOLA 
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CHEAP 
~o MACHINE 
mete, 4 COMPOSITION. 


THE 
LINOTYPE. 


Operated like a Typewriter. 


Produces New Clean Type in 
Line Bars or Linotypes. 


No Distribution No Breakage. 
No Worn Type. 
on Only One Operator required. 
Quickly learned by men from cases. 


Speed 3.600 to 6,000 Ems Solid per Hour. 


Several hundred in use. Send for circular. Address— 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co., 


Tribune Building, New York. 
“WL SH ESTABLISHED 1886=>> _—" 


The Press-News 4 «4 
a Association 


Is an Associated Press Organization, 
supplying Domestic_and Cable 


News to Daily Papers 


I 





1 Sa 

















by wire. 

The Press-News Association supplies one-fifth 

of the Daily Papers in the U. S. using a news service. 

It has leased wires to and active correspondents in every 
prominent city in the U. S., Canada and Europe. 


sb. 





ee ok 


Write for Information to Business Office. 
Pres., T. J. KEENAN, Pittsburg Press. NEWS OFFICE: 
Vice-Pres., W.H. GRIFFITH, Denver Sun. World Building, New York. 
Treasurer. W D. BOYCE, Boyce’s List, Chicago. BUSINESS OFFICE: 
Mgr. and Sec., H. P. HALL, 118 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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THIRTEEN MILLIONS & 
Som THE et : 


, St. Louis Republic’s | 
9 $‘TWICE-A-WEEK p 
EDITION 


- No other single publication in the United 
p States issued less frequently than daily, ( 
% With one exception, distributes as many 
copies in a year as the Twice-a-week Edi- b 
% tion of the St. Louis REPUBLIC. 






























A 45-page Pamphlet, showing the 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


OF 
C CIRCULATION, ’ ( 
by States, Counties and Post Of- 
fices, together with Advertising 


Rates, mailed to any advertiser 
upon application. 















- THE - 











§ St.Louis Republic,| ABSOLUTE 
G6 ST. LOUIS, =~ . — 
WALLACE 6. BROOKE, Manager, CIRCULATION 


146 TIMES BUILDING. 
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The following is the actual circulation of the 


N. Y. Recorder 


for the last 17 weeks, as proven by the news- 














dealers’ orders printed every week : 


March 20............06..-.0++ 95,654 Copies Sold. 

March 27. ...........sseseeees 95,970 Copies Sold. 

April K Pe eee 100,469 Copies Sold. 

April 10... ........0----eeeee {00,374 Copies Sold. 

April = 17..--.eeceeeeeeeeeeeee 102,179 Copies Sold. 

April 2G.........000---eeeeeee 106,25! Copies Sold. 

*May | Peer eee eee eee 101,426 Copies Sold. 

May  : SP eee 105,667 Copies Sold. 

May = 15.-- seen eee .---» 104,683 Copies Sold. 

May DE Ubcessaonuncss tesco’ 106,184 Copies Sold. 

May = 29......------ seen noes 105,737 Copies Soild. 

June §5..... se eeeereeeererees 108,515 Copies Sold. 

SUMO = 1:2... 0200. ere eeveeeee 108,986 Copies Sold. 

June 19...........- seeeeeenes 111,024 Copies Sold. 

SUMO 2G... .. 00 --eeeeeeeeees 110,534 Copies Sold. 

July kK eee 113,281 Copies Sold. 

July ON cibae dé jis canenancue 113,442 Copies Sold. 
Total No. of RECORDERS sold last Sunday in February..-90,245 
Increase over last Sunday in February...............-....--++ 23,197 


*Owing to a shortage in the supply of Art Supplements, orders for over 45000 copies 
were refused, 


There are but two newspapers published in New 
York City whose circulation is as great as the 
RECORDER'S. 

The Recorper publishes more advertising than 
any other New York newspaper except the Herald 
and World, and on June 12th, June 26th and July 
3d it lead the Herald by all the way from 6 to 20 
columns. Advertising rates will be materially in- 
creased Sept. rst, based upon the actual circulation 
during the preceding six ‘months. 








——_ - - * | 
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ee WE TELL THE PLAIN TRUTH 2 


In this Sign . - - 


phiiiihhbphbhb bib bhbibhbbhbhbbhbhbhbbhbbhbbbobobobobobbeobhbbooee 
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} CIRCULATION IN JUNE 
Sworn to 280,906 


phihiiipinbhbbhihbbhbhbhbbhbithrbhrihbbhbbobotebbbbbbbbooee 
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.. » You Conquer 


Ft. Worth Gazette 


Daily Circulation for June, 1892: 
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Wednesday, Junel, ...... 8.931 |) Monday,June®™, ...... 9,902 
Thursday,Jume2, ...... 9,147 |Tuesday,June2l, ...... 9,996 
Friday, June 3, ee ae 9,192 | Wednesday, June 22,. ..... 11,048 
Saturday, June 4, ee ee 9,356 | Thursday, June23, ...... 11,111 
Sunday, June S,...... 10,371 |Friday,June’ .....-. 11,102 
Monday, June 6, y Sarat 9,332 | Saturday, June 25, Sa 6 we 96 
Secsiay,Jumet  ~««.-+<- 9,382 | Sunday, June 26, ..... 10,907 
Wednesday, June8,...... 9,637 | Monday, June 23, os eee 9.876 
Thursday,June9, ...... 9,771 | Tuesday, June 28, 5 cy ieee 9,865 
Friday.Jumne 10, ...... 9,599 | Wednesday, June29,. ..... 9,877 
Saturday,Junell, ...... 10,438 | Thursday, June3,....... 9,920 
Sunday, June 12, .....141,171 ee 
re ~— -- SF eweie ye . Total Circulation inJune, 289,906 
uesday.Junel4, ...... F 8 

Wednesday,Junei5,. |... 9.883] Daily average in June, 9,663 
Thureday,Jumel6é, ...... 9,851 i i 

eee, See ee 9,881 Daily average in May, 8,156 
Saturday,Junel8, ...... 9.923 . ke 
Sunday, June19,..... 10,890 |\Increase in June over May, 1,507 





W. A. Pappock,. Secretary of the Democrat Publishing Co., being duly sworn, 
deposes and says that the above statement of circulation by days was the actual 
circulation of THE Fort WortH GAZETTE for the month of June, 1892. 


W. A. Pappock, Secretary. 


fora Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of June, 1892. 
CALEB L. TERRELL, Notary Public, 


WEEKLY GAZETTE, =- 16,800 Average. 


—_—+ + 


The June Average shows an increase over the month of May of 
1,507, and this in the season when some advertisers relax. What a 
commentary on their judgment! Humidity may increase ; but the cir- 
culation of THe Gazette has increased and will continue to do so, be- 
cause it is acknowledged to be THE PAPER for home and foreign news. 
The Summer prosperity of THe Gazette proves that 


Summer Advertising Pays 
S. C. BRCR WIIG, ccncres covcarveme. 


48 Tribune Building, New York. 509 ‘‘ The Rookery,’’ Chicago. 


* * THE PLAIN TRUTH TELLS * 
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- A LITTLE - 


TIMELY CAUTION. 
——- 


In making your selections of cities for street car adver- | 


tising, be sure to scan carefully all printed matter, lists, &c., 
submitted, and see that 


“Full-Time” Cars 


are offered ; not simply cars, as most every street railway 
company own a double complement—some used in winter, 
others in summer. Be sure and compare population of 
cities ; as, for example, Syracuse, N. Y., with a population 
of less than 80,000, offers street car advertising in 176 
CARS; while Buffalo, with a population of 253,000, offers 
150 Full-Time Cars, every car being included when 150 are 
sold. There are, of course, more than 150 cars in Buffalo, 
but not more than 150 “ Full-Time” Cars that average 70 
miles per day. 


__ Advertisers Can Draw Their Own Inferences. _ 





The “circulation liar” is not confined to newspapers, 
and as street car advertising is now a close second to the 
papers, advertisers should give it the same attention and 
thought. All cars contracted for should be “ checked up, ’ 
inquiries made of street railway superintendents as to actual 
number of “FULL-TIME” Cars run, and how many 
“extras” and “trippers.” None of the last two kinds 
should be charged for. 


CARLETON & KISSAM 


contract only for “ Full-Time” Cars, controlling at present 
over 6,000, and only have business connections with other 
concerns who charge for *« FULL-TIME”’’ CARS ONLY. 





- OFFICES: - 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Rochester, Providence, 
Newark, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, U. S. A.; London, England. 











© 
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GIRY (mocmn 


Why They Sell. 






Many people who do not see the 


| Saturday Blade, 
Chicago Ledger, 
Chicago World, 


every week, wonder why they sell in 


400,000 Lots Weekly. 


If you watch the news features of these great weeklies 
you will discover that the news is just as late as in any 
prominent Morning Daily, as these papers have a Tele- 
graphic News Service from the Press News Associa- 
tion, which enable them to compete with any daily. 
They are the Only Weeklies having a News Service 
from a prominent Association. 
















Thus it is in everything with 


W.D. Boyce L List of Big Weeklies 


with a telegraphic news 
iscontinue 


service that 

any ad. at any time, with 
one price to all, all the 
time. Proving circulaticn 


every week in the year. 





| Rates j ses “3: 3 Papers 


For Space apply to any Agency, or 


W. D, BOYCE, Chicago. 
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The Philadelphia Item 


Daily, Sunday and Weekly for Six Months of 1892, 
AN UNRIVALED BUSINESS RECORD. 











Magnificent success of the only Paper in Philadelphia having two separate 
printing establishments (THE ITEM Main Building and THE ITEM 
**Annex’’), and owning and running WHOLESALE RAVID DE- 
LIVERY WAGONS (Thirty-three in number), and the only news- 
paper in the world owning FIVE of R. HOE & CO.’S MAM- 
MOTH “QUADRUPLE” PRESSES, guaranteed to print, 
fold, paste, count and deliver over Three Hundred Thou- 
sand (300, 000) perfect copies of THE ITEM every t hour. 
















































JANUARY. | FEBRUARY. MARCH. | APRIL. MAY. | JUNE. 
1 185,900 185,300 185,200 185,700 *192,960 | 184,500 
2 186,300 186,080 189,600 | 86,030 184,720 
8 *186, 186,2 231,950 } *186,180 187,400 184,900 
eS + 4,810 + 46,920 + 47,960 + 49,890 + 51,310 + 53,010 
4 185,300 186, 192,400 184,200 1 
5 185,060 186,180 380 184,600 186, 200 *187,430 
6 185,2 186,900 *186,640 184,860 187,340 186,200 
7 185,600 *186,860 184,200 185,060 188,530 189,760 
8 480 232,400 184,800 185,300 *187,068 190,260 
9 185,900 189,890 185,130 185,920 84 206,400 
WwW *187,240 184,600 300 205,960 185,040 40 
= + 47,200 + 48,720 + 49,980 + 53,560 
11 186,800 185,300 185,520 184 185,900 189,700 
185,980 185,920 185,900 184,800 1 *186,300 
13 186,200 186,400 *186,320 184,780 185,880 84 
14 186, *196,720 184,500 185, 186, 184,600 
15 186,320 184,200 184,860 185,400 *186,620 184,530 
16 1 84 185,080 186,630 84 184,700 
17 187,480 300 185,300 *188,' 184, 184,660 
a + 46,140 + 47,530 + 48,910 + 50,460 + 51,940 5 
18 7,200 7) 155,640 184,200 184,500 185,900 
186,900 184,900 185,400 184,600 1 186,950 
20 186,860 185, *186,480 184,960 185,200 186,040 
21 187,080 *186,900 185,060 185,300 185,960 1 
22 187,200 185,060 185,300 185,430 *186,700 189,900 
23 187,830 185,300 185,380 186,060 184,600 
p23 187,240 185,080 185,600 187,530 184,920 240,080 
+ 46,580 + 47,890 + 49,330 + 51,060 52, + 54,660 
25 185,930 185,600 185.540 184,400 184,800 19,700 
26 186,080 185,560 185,990 184, 185,140 720 
7 186,260 185,900 *186,240 184,900 185,260 184,600 
zB 186,500 *186,720 185,100 215.400 185,830 184,900 
29 186,920 185 185,260 196,360 *186,940 185,260 
30 187,400 185,290 196,600 184,300 85, 
31 *187, "080 185.400 185,640 
+ 49,600 + 52,670 
5,964,410 5,624,670 6,054,780 5,835,510 | 6,024,848 5,952,270 
* Sunday. + —. 
Total of all issues for six months................. 35,456,488 
Total of 156 week-day issues.............--..++++ 29,278,010 
Daily average of six monthas.....................++ 187,679 
Total Sunday circulation... -. 4,885,038 
Average Sunday circulation.. ‘i 87.886 
Tetal Weekly circulation ..............ccccccccssee 1,293,440 
Average Weekly circulation................-...... 49,747 





City of ea an 8.8.2 

Personally ared before me, the subscriber, John F. Pole, Magistrate of Court No. 10, 
< the on said city, MTARRINGTON FITZGER ALD, who, being duly sworn according to law, 

doth depose and say : That he is Manager of THE PHILADELPHIA ItEM ; that to the best o 
his knowledge and belief the above table correctly shows the circulation ved os Irem from 
January ist, 1892, to June 30th, 1892, inclusive, and een’ get nent saith n 
RINGTON FITZGERALD. 
Sworn and aeetnes before me this 6th day of July,"s 5 aah 
Joun F. Poe, Magistrate of Court No. a 





S. C. BECKWITH, porcign “Advertising, New York and Chicago. 
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AN BS" The Plain Truth Tells. 
al BS We Tell the Plain Truth. 
MG “23 


[A MILLION 


A Month—Printed and Sold 
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ND the very best of proof—actual sales 

—will be furnished advertisers that 

we have underrated rather than over- 
stated the figure. 

Impartial authorities estimate that each 
copy of a paper is read by five individuals; 
but we will take three persons as a basis, 
and even at that ratio an advertisement in 


"= TheCleveland | 
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is placed under the eyes of 
3,000,000 readers every month. 


Tue Wor tp is the only Republican Exclusively Even- 
ing Paper in the thriving and thrifty city of Cleveland, 
and is a wideawake, all-around popular one-cent paper. 
It has two special wires running into its editorial rooms, 
and 280 correspondents throughout Ohio. Every con- 
venience is utilized for gathering and placing the day’s 
news before the public. 
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THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
B. F. BOWER, General Manager. 


Daily, 38,234 Sunday, 25,055 Total for June, 1,094,304 














PRORCAS 


For further information call on or address 


S.C. BECKWITH, 


SOLE AGENT FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
509 “The Rookery,” Chicago. 48 Tribune Bidg, New York. 
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Means Business 


Advertising | 9° 96 9% SE a6 HE Ae HE 9 


Revere ‘KNOWN 4 
aren, KCIRCULATION ¢ 








Some, These are they: } 
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i Weekly. 
} BOSTON POST, . . . 20,000 


: : 


Daily. Sunday. Weekly. 
* CHICAGO TIMES, . 45,000 62,000 56,000 
SAN FRANCISCO’ REPORT, 45,000 16,000 
< Daily. Sunday. Weekly. 

ST. PAUL PIONEER-PRESS, . 2, 22,000 20, 
Daily. Sunday. Weekly. 


Da lily. Sunday. Weekly. 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER, 12,000 = ~ 12,000 


ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE, 11,06 10,000 
DENVER SUN, , , : : . 14,000 15, 











See e 
That ‘ 
Seal? It 

Means 
«é Something 
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THE THREE TELEGRAMS 


(The Three Great Sunday Weeklies.) 


ALBANY. | i ELMIRA. } HARRISBURGH. 
mbined 
Known Circulation, iation, D ] 5 »,000 


Saturday Globe (Ut (Utica, N. 2 
Great Interior Family Weekly, - 205,000 
Pennsylvania Grit (Williamsport), 
Read in over 71,000 Pennsylvania Homes. 


All Old-Established FAMILY HOME PAPERS, 
and all witha 0 geese ee ee = 


HE Ne AE ae i ae 




















KNOWN CIRCULATION. ! Known } 
—_——_ M : : M 

A. FRANK RICHARDSON, © | “vation 
Wikese a a sae” od ian exactly what 
Represents only Newspapers of Known Circulation. ‘ ao ' 
BE HEHE HE HE BE SHE SH LP 

















